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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


There are times of discouragement in humane 
work when it seems as if no progress was being 
made. Dean Goulburn, in one of his helpful 
sermons,: told discouraged workers to ‘ Con- 
sider the movement of the tide when it is coming 
in. It is movement upon the whole, but it is 
not movement without relapses. Each wave 
falls back when it has splashed upon the shore, 
but each wave gains a little ground.”’ 

It looks as if we were going to have a relapse 
here in our city of Boston where right thinking 
is supposed to be advanced. What is it but 
a relapse to fall back upon the old, old mi thod 
of amusing the public by taking wild animals 
out of their natural environment and caging 
them to be stared at? 

The excuse that it is educational is so weak 
that I have never yet found anyone who could 
give any reasonable or logical reply when asked 
to explain how it educates the public to see a 
helpless, miserable, wild animal in a limited 
enclosure, kept under unnatural conditions. 

If one can ignore the fact that these animals 


must inevitably suffer under such confinement, - 


or fail to see their suffering, there may be some 
entertainment in watching the awkward gam- 
bols of a bear when he tries to find some oppor- 
tunity for a little bear-play, or the mischievous 
antics of the monkeys; but if the observer is 
willing to look long and carefully enough to 
make any sort of an honest study of the captives 
in a zoological garden he cannot fail to see that 
the hours of weariness and suffering are much 
more frequent, even with the monkey tribe, 
than the hours of ease and forgetfulness. They 
are always captives and always longing for 
freedom. 

Let us be honest and confess that it is not for 
education but for amusement that the zoological 
gardens and menageries are planned, and let 
us recognize the fact that it is an amusement 
which is the reverse of elevating. Children who 
have not been educated to think about the 
suffering of animals in captivity are always de- 


lighted to go to a zoo or a Circus or menagerie, 
but is it not the duty of parents, teachers and of 
those who minister to the public to find the best 
way of amusement rather than the most pop- 
ular? 

Is it not a backward step when children are 
encouraged to seek any entertainment which 
causes even temporary discomfort to other 
living creatures and to be unmindful of that 
discomfort? 

The very beginning of such collections of wild 
animals is cruelty. The traps that are set for 
them involve much suffering; the capture 
means a wild struggle for freedom and often 
cruel blows or starvation to subdue the animal 
into submission; the journey of many weary 
miles from their native haunts to the dwelling 
places of the civilized (?) beings who purchase 
the poor prisoners is so hard that some of them 
die in transit. It is all a tragedy, revolting to 
humane men and women who allow themselves 
to get at the facts. 

But of what avail is it to object? The wave 
of progress in humanity recedes. We turn back- 
ward. The people demand wild animal shows; 
they enjoy watching the restless captive pacing 
the narrow confines of his cage; the roar of the 
wretched lion rebelling against his unhappy fate 
thrills them with morbid delight; the silly tricks 
taught through blows and burns, terror of pistol 
shots and of hot irons, and always hunger, amuse 
the thoughtless crowd. If the elephant, fas- 
tened by chains to the floor and swaying his 
huge body in weary monotony from side to side, 
has killed two or three of his keepers so much 
the better—he draws a larger crowd of visitors. 
And this is called educational! 

Doubtless we have made some progress in 
real civilization during the last fifty years, but 
we still treat the lower animals as if they were 
things, instead of intelligent living creatures 
with capacities for physical and for mental 
suffering, in some cases as great as we possess 
ourselves. 

We still celebrate ‘‘ Independence Day ”’ ina 
manner that causes death to a large number of 
children, and mutilation to a stilllargernumber, 
and call it patriotism! 

We still allow the manufacture and free use 
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of liquors that are the cause of a large propor- 
tion of the poverty, crime and degeneracy of the 
world — and call this a necessity! 

We still settle our disputes between nations 
by sending out men to kill each other. 

Many men, and also some women, find their 
greatest “‘ sport ’’ in trapping and shooting their 
fellow mortals. They go to the woods, not to 
enjoy the beauty of the trees and rocks and wild 
flowers, but to hunt for the inhabitants of the 
forests and fields and shed their innocent blood. 
They do this not from necessity but because 
they love to kill. 

We who oppose all such evil dispositions and 
who pity the wild animals kept in captivity are 
called silly and ‘‘ sentimental.’’ So were called 
the first opposers to the slave trade, the traffic 
in our fellow creatures. There is no disgrace 
in the word. Without sentiment life would be 
robbed of all gentleness and tenderness. There 
is a weak sentimentality, and there is a sentiment 
which leads to sympathy for all forms of suffer- 
ing, to a desire to alleviate, and when possible 
prevent, suffering whether of man or beast. 
From this sentiment has arisen the many organ- 
izations that are carried on to benefit men, 
women, children and the lower but also sensitive 
animals. Let us cherish this sentiment for the 
good of the world, and do all we can to encourage 
it in others, for only through the sentiment of 
sympathy for all living creatures shall the re- 
ligion of the Golden Rule be reached.— A. H. S. 


Events like the following are not at all un- 
usual in zoological gardens though the public 
do not always hear of them: 

New York, April 26. —With his body badly 
torn and mangled by teeth and claws, and his 
left arm almost torn from its socket, Richard 
Spicer, a keeper at the Bronx Park Zoo, was 
rescued unconscious this afternoon from the 
bear pit after a desperate struggle with an angry 
bear. His condition is critical. 

Elwyn Sanborn, a photographer, escaped from 
the pit with minor hurts after a hard fight with 
the animal. Spicer attempted to make the bear 
sit up and pose for a photograph with her cubs, 
and she sprang upon him. Felling him with a 


terrific blow with her paw she then seized him 
by the arm and dragged him into the den, claw- 
ing and mauling him. Sanborn grabbed an iron 
bar and rushed to the rescue of Spicer, who was 


‘unconscious, but the bear turned on him. ‘The 


photographer, however, managed to fight her 
off with the bar until the cries of a hundred 
spectators brought other attendants who beat 
the bear off and rescued the imperilled men. 


Trapping the Elephant. 


Issuing from the ford at their familiar landing 
place, the elephants at once entered the wide 
mouth of a funnel-shaped stockade strongly 
built with the stems of young trees, with brush- 
wood interlaced to conceal the stratagem from 
the unwary animals. A minute later they 
entered a small, palisaded inclosure at the end 
of the funnel, and a heavy gate immediately 
fell down and closed the entrance. The ele- 
phants were now in a circular stockade of only 
about forty feet in diameter. There were four- 
teen of them, and as the spectators mounted the 
platform erected on the outside of the palisade 
a scene of wild interest met the eye. The poor, 
trapped beasts surged round the inclosure in a 
pushing, struggling, solid mob. Fires and 
torches sent a terrifying glare through the aper- 
tures of the barricade, and the captives huddled 
together, and strove to hide their frightened eyes 
from the light, with pitiful signs of fear and dis- 
tress. There was one large but not fully grown 


tusker and one huge female; the remaining 


eleven were mostly a size or two smaller, and 
there were almost babies, one of them standing 
no higher than a donkey, and appearing to 
have but little chance of surviving the grinding 
crush, 

The great beasts packed themselves together 
exactly like a Rugby football scrum.. At one 
moment, with their heads to the centre, they 
would be shoving against each other and wheel- 
ing about in the centre of the stockade; at an- 
other the leaders would apply their heads to a 
portion of the barriers, and the remainder, push- 
ing behind the whole pack, would throw their 
weight against the timbers in a vain effort to 
force a passage. The behavior of these elephants 
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was extraordinarily at variance with the almost 
human sense and cleverness which we associate 
with those trained to the service of man. A few 
angry pulls with their trunks would have de- 
molished the stockade, but the notion of such 
a thing never occurred to the captives. 

Most pathetic were the struggles of the little 
ones to keep under the. protection of their 
mothers, and to the onlookers it was a constant 
source of wonder to see them emerge from the 
centre of the heaviest crush unhurt. It is said 
that even the smallest baby among the elephants 
never gets crushed to death in the keddah. The 
big beasts instinctively protect them, and the 
littlest fellows find safety by sheltering under 
their mothers’ huge bodies. The signs of affec- 
tion between the mothers and their young area 
touching sight. It is related that at a large 
keddah in the jungle near here, where a drive was 
made a few days ago, a cow elephant found her- 
self inside the stockade without her offspring. 
With a scream she rushed out of the gateway 
again, and, finding the little one, jostled it back. 

These elephants have all this suffering, which 
is only a beginning of their misery, inflicted on 
them that cities may have ‘ Zoos.” 


FOR YOUNGER 


READERS 


Christine’s Patient. 


Out in the “Far West’ lived Christine 
Duprey. She loved the big farm on which she 
had been born, and though she had no brothers 
or sisters she had numerous companions, for 
were there not the dear solemn horses with their 
glossy coats who worked so willingly for her 
father? Then her own frisky pony and the en- 
quiring brown-eyed dogs were always good com- 
pany. Indeed, she was never lonely. Once or 
twice she had been taken to Quebec and Mon- 
treal, where she had lots of cousins, but she 
never wished to remain there, and was always 
pleased to return to West Creek Farm and re- 
sume her free and busy life. How delightful 
it was to pulloff the hatefulshoes and stockings 
that city life demanded. She would carefully 


wrap them up in brown paper, and then, throw- 
ing them into her mother’s lap, say, ~ Hide 
them away, Mumsie dear, I don’t want to see 
them again for ages.”’ 

The nearest farm to her father’s was a mile 
away, and it was there that her great chum lived. 
His name was Norris, and many a happy day 
had he spent at West Creek Farm, for the 
boy’s mother had died a good many years ago, 
and Mrs. Duprey’s motherly heart ached for the 
somewhat lonely boy, and however busy she was 
she had always a cheery welcome for him. 
Christine missed Norris very much when he was 
sent to boarding-school, but she wrote him long 
letters and counted the days to his return. 

He was now home for the holidays, and his 
father had asked him to ride over to the post 
office with some letters. It was a stiffish ride, 
being three miles, and up-hill all the way. 
Norris thought nothing of the distance, and de- 
cided to take his two dogs with him. Just as he 
was turning out of the gates an old farm servant 
stopped him, saying, ‘‘ Why, Master Norris, 
you mustn’t take that pup along with you; he 
can’t keep up to that there bike, and for the 
matter of that, you oughtn’t to take the mother 
either. You just leave them at home; they 
bain’t good for six miles these holidays.”’ 

” Oh, rubbish, Malcolm! Phey sGaneetomr: 
right enough,‘‘ and Norris whistled to the dogs. 
For the first mile they both kept up very well, 
but gradually little Rufus got out of breath, 
and the hard road cut his feet. He kept stop- 
ping to lick his wounds, and his little tongue 
hung out of his mouth, and his throat was dry 
and parched. The roads in some parts of 
Canada are not firm and well made as in England 
but are terribly rough, and usually spoken of as 
‘the trail.” 

Christine that morning had decided to look 
Norris up, and just as she was going to run down 
the bank she spied him pedalling his hardest, 
and the two dogs doing their best to keep up to 
him, though even from where she stood she 
could see it was no easy matter. She called out 
to Norris, waiving her hand, but the wind was 
in the wrong direction, and Norris’ eyes seemed 
glued to the handle-bars of his machine. “ Silly 
boy,”’ thought the little girl; ‘‘ what’s the good 
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of being out of doors and never looking about 
him. He didn’t ride like that before he went 
to school, and, oh, dear! what has happened to 
that darling puppy? I’m sure his feet are all 
cut.” Quickly she scrambled down the bank, 
but by the time she was on the road Norris was 
out of sight. Poor little Rufus was looking 
most disconsolate; he seemed quite conscious 
that he ought to be following his young master 
at the same time his little feet demanded atten- 
tion. Directly he saw Christine coming towards 
him, his tail began wagging its hardest, for, of 
course, he knew her. ‘‘ Oh, you poor darling,”’ 
said the little girl, “‘ your master is a horrid cruel 
boy, and I hate him! Yes, I do, Rufus; I mean 
what I say, for it is all his fault that you are 
hurt.’ She sat down on the grass and took the 
puppy on to her lap, but finding that her clean 
overall became decorated with little red spots 
and that Rufus could get no ease or comfort, she 
gathered her pinafore up with the puppy inside, 
climbed the bank opposite and made her way 
home across the fields. 

‘““Mumsie, Mumsie,”’ she cried out as soon 
as she entered the house, “ I want you to come 
and prescribe for a poor little patient.”’ 

Her mother, who from the window of the farm 
parlor, had seen Chris carrying something in her 
arms, met her little daughter. ‘‘ Why, dear 
child, whose dog have you there, and what is the 
matter with him? Surely he has not been 
fighting, he is such a baby.” 

‘‘ No, indeed, mother; you take him, will you? 
It’s only his paws that are hurt; his body is all 
right. I will run and get some water and a 
sponge.” 

Mrs. Duprey gently carried ‘‘ Master Fussie,”’ 
as he was often called, into the kitchen, and 
there they bathed all the sand and little stones 
from his feet, and then seeing how tired the 
little dog was, Christine fetched a box filled with 
nice soft hay, and gently laid him in it. How 
restful it seemed to Fussie after that hard road, 
with the hot sun glaring upon him. 

‘““Then Norris doesn’t know Rufus is here,” 
said her mother, after she had heard all the 
story. ‘‘ I think we shall have to send word to 
Heathcote Farm.” 


‘“T shouldn’t, Mumsie. Just let him wonder 


what has become of the puppy and get a big 
scare; it will serve him right.” 

‘Why, Christine, you are vindictive. You 
forget that Norris has been away from his four- 
footed friends, and possibly didn’t realize how 
young Rufus was.” 

‘Well, mother, he shouldn’t have taken 
either of the dogs, for he was riding so quickly, 
and it’s awfully hot outside. He is a nasty, 
cruel boy, and I don’t want to play with him 
ever again.” 

‘Supposing my little girl, instead of saying 
hard things, runs upstairs now, and washes her 
own paws, and putsonaclean overall for dinner.”’ 

Meanwhile Norris had reached the post office. 
He knew quite well before arriving there that 
Rufus was not following, and he felt a trifle 
uneasy, still he kept telling himself that he 
would be sure to overtake the little fellow on 
his way home. He took his letters into the 
store and decided to buy some chocolates. 
Whilst the woman was serving him Dido put 
her feet upon the counter and looked at her very 
plaintively. “Why, whatever have you been 
doing to that poor beast? She looks fit to drop. 
Is it some water you’re asking for, my beauty?” 
And before Norris could reply she disappeared. 
She was back again directly, bringing with her 
a tin of clean water, which she gave to Dido. 
How delicious it tasted to the parched and tired- 
out dog. 

Norris hardly looked at the ‘ thirsty one,’ 
but pulling out his watch and beaming all over 
his face, said, ‘‘ Guess how long it’s taken me to 
come here — it’s just over three miles? ”’ 

‘“ Oh, I can’t say, Master Norris, you look far 
too hot.” 

‘“ Oh, I shall be all right when I’ve had some 
ginger-beer.’’ And then looking round, he saw 
that Dido had finished drinking and had thrown 
herself down, looking dead-beat. 

Just then some men entered the store, and 
pushing their way to the counter, seemed an- 
noyed at the dog lying in front. ‘‘ My stars, 
old chap, you’ve been going the pace! ’”’ said one 
of the men. ‘“‘ What’s your record? ”’ 

“Three miles in just over ten minutes,” 
answered Norris. ‘‘ Not bad, is it? I wonder 
if she’ll make as good a return journey.”’ 


’ 
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‘It’s to be hoped you are not going to give 
her the chance, you young stupid. That there 
dawg needs a good long rest. Put your watch 
into your pocket; you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself.”’ 

This reproof was more than Norris had antici- 
pated, so picking up his chocolates he backed 
out of the store, wishing in his heart that he had 
acted on Malcolm’s advice. Norris began to 
have quite an uncomfortable feeling somewhere 
underneath his waistcoat, and strange to say, 
he thrust the bag of chocolates into his pocket 
without even tasting one. As he rode this time 
his eyes were not glued onto his handle-bars, 


but were first up one side of the road 
Andy thenseonsrhe wu other, ) buteaealacieain© 
sign could he see of little Fussie. That 


horrid little ‘* pit-a-pat’’ grew worse and 
worse, for now Norris feared that some one had 
come across the dog and stolen him. When he 
reached home Malcolm was still at work trim- 
ming the hedges, but he left off and came down 
to the gates. ‘ Well, young sir, you’ve not 
wasted much time. Where are the dogs? ”’ 

’ Oh, Dido is “testing at the store. “She'll 
come home right enough, and the puppy only 
went half-way. Have you seen him, Malcolm? 
I am feeling rather bothered. I wish you would 
go along the road and try and find him, puppies 
are such silly creatures.’’ 

The old servant went at once and was away 
more than an hour. When he returned Dido, 
was with him, but, of course, not Fussie. ‘‘ Eh 
laddie, you should have minded the advice of an 
old man. I doubt whether you will see the pup 
again.” 

Just then they saw a boy coming towards 
them, and Norris recognizing him to be one of 
the West Creek lads, ran up and asked him if he 
had seen his young pup. 

‘“Yes,’’ said the boy; “ that’s what I’ve come 
about.erie ssp awourtartie: 

“Then why on earth didn’t you bring him 
with you, if you knew it was my dog?”’ 

‘“ Because Miss Christine says she won’t let 
any one have the puppy till his feet are quite 
well again.”’ 

‘Oh, indeed, won’t she? Well, thank you 
for letting me know,” and he gave the boy a ten 


cent piece, ‘‘ You tell Mrs. Duprey, though 
that I shall be up tonight for the dog.”’ 

When tea was over Norris climbed the steep 
bank and ran across the fields to West Creek 
Farm. Christine was sitting outside with 
Rufus lying on her lap. The evening sun shone 
directly on them, and the puppy was lazily en- 
joying himself. As soon as the little girl saw 
Norris, she jumped up and tucked Fussie tightly 
under her right arm, for she was still feeling very 
wrathful. 

‘’ Hullo, Chris! How did you come across 
my dog! I’ve been looking everywhere for him. 
Come along, old chappie! Aren’t you glad to 
see your master? ’”’ 

Christine looked hard at Norris and then said 
with withering scorn, ‘ Would you go into 
ecstasy over a master who made you run along 
a road till your feet were cut and@bleediie: 
Oh, Norris, you used not to be so cruel,’ and the 
tears came into her eyes, for down in her heart 
she loved Norris very much. . 

‘“ Oh, come, Chrissie, I didn’t mean to be such 
a brute. I never thought Rufus would keep up 
with my machine, if he hadn’t wanted to. I 
am awfully sorry if he is hurt,’ and Norris laid 
his hand gently on Rufus, and the dog licked it. 
‘Now, Chris, the puppy has kissed me; won’t you 
forgive me? I won’t take him away; he shall stay 
in your hospital till you give him his discharge.”’ 

‘Will you really leave him with us? That 
is nice of you.”’ 

Mrs. Duprey, hearing voices, joined the child- 
ren, and was delighted to find out that Norris 
had been more thoughtless than intentionally 
cruel, and that he thoroughly realized the mis- 
take he had made. Norris was asked to remain 
to supper, and I wonder if you will think it 
strange when I tell you that though Fussie’s 
little paws were soon cured he did not get his 
discharge. Norris was not at all anxious to 
take him to his home, for he found the dog a 
delightful excuse for visiting Creek Farm, so 
that he remained there all the holidays. Even 
then Rufus did not leave his kind nurse, for on 
the last evening Norris begged Christine to 
accept the puppy for her ‘‘ very own,’’ which 
you may be sure she was delighted to do.—E.A. 
B. in The Animals’ Friend Supplement. 
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An Animal Paradise. 

An Animal Paradise! Does not this idea de- 
light the heart of all noble, compassionate 
natures? How seldom is such a deserved life 
given to our gentle friends in fur and feathers, 
but there is such a blissful home for dumb 
creatures in this town, near the writer’s home, 
where helpless creatures are treated as they 
should be. This home belongs to Mrs. Ella 
Allen, a florist. She has an inborn love for, and 
knowledge of, domestic animals, and treats 
them as members of her family. Her pretty 
pony and beautiful Jersey cow, are sound, 
plump, and happy, as are also a large flock of 
handsome poultry that run at large. 

Every animal is finely fed on a variety of the 
best, most nutritious food, and all have clean, 
sweet beds and comfortable quarters. 

There are three large, handsome yellow cats 
and a black one, “‘ Dearie,’”’ so named because of 
lovable traits. He was a poor little half-starved, 
forlorn, stray, taken in and made welcome by 
this noble lady, who receives all such, also feeds 
many neighbors’ neglected, half famished cats. 
She gives them all a large pail of boiled fish, 
taking out all the bones, twice a week, and a 
generous quantity is put out doors, at bedtime, 
for any hungry strays to come and eat. 

One day Mrs. Allen said to the writer, ‘‘ If 
you want to see animal courtesy, look there.” 
Around the fish kettle was a neighbor’s neg- 
lected, always-hungry cat, and her lovely 
kittens, eating ravenously, while the four male 
cats were squatted in a circle around them, 
looking on expectantly, but not offering to eat, 
until their lady guest and her children were 
through. 

In the great blizzard, next day after last 
Christmas, Mrs. Allen went at night, through the 
terrible storm, to the stable, though she could 
hardly get there and back, to bring “ Dearie ”’ 
into the house. The cats and their fish are 
lifted into an old wagon to eat when the hens 
are about. 

This woman is equally kind, generous and 
obliging to the human race, her life being 
spent in endless and beautiful deeds of love, 
justice, and humanity. She is a shining ex- 
ample of what our sex can, and should be. 


Great-souled women like her should be em- 
ployed at a generous salary to travel through 
every state, giving free lectures to parents and 
the public on humane education and the care, 
needs and deserts of our animal friends and co- 
workers. One of the most imperative needs of 
America is the knowledge of all these vital 
reforms, teaching children to be merciful in- 
stead of merciless and that animals’ rights and 
feelings are identical with our own. Soon all 
of us will be ‘“‘dust and forgotten,’’, therefore, 
let our days be filled with divine mercy and 
justice. 

Kind deeds outlive marble monuments and 
remain when all else perishes. They are the 
beautiful gems and the fragrant flowers of life, 
and are pearls strung for Eternity. 

And when our day’s work is over and each 
servant comes home in the evening, when he 
stands before the Judge and waits His word, 
what is to be the law by which you and [ shall 
be approved or condemned? It will not be 
our knowledge or our cleverness, nor shall it 
be our creeds or our professions, for none of 
these things shall be once mentioned then. 
As the Judge, whocares for no favor and sees 
through all pretences, considers each life, He 
bids glad, full welcome to those who, in this 
lower life, amid all their mistakes and failings, 
have cherished a warm heart; and so at last 
the crown is placed on the brow of kindness.— 
M. C. J., Stoneham, Mass. 


A True Dog Story. 


One day, while awaiting my train, at the 
great Union Station in Boston, I heard the vast 
area echoing with the plaintive cries and moans 
of adog. It continued quite a while, no one in 
the multitude there noticing it, so heartless is 
the average human being, but yes; there was 
one exception, —a lover and protector of the 
faithful and hapless dumb race — and guided 
by the broken-hearted cries, I found a lovely 
silken-haired spaniel, in a slatted crate, billed to 
Haverhill, Mass., though I could not make out 
the person’s address on it. I got close to the 
little homesick traveller, and said to him, 
‘“ Darling doggie, don’t cry any more, for soon 
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you will be in your new home, with those who 
will love you, and be happy and comfortable. 
I love you, pretty doggie, and it makes me so 
unhappy to hear you cry.” His lovely brown 
eyes, filled with solemn intelligence, never left 
my face while I was speaking, and he must have 
understood my talk, for I had then to go to my 
train, and during the ten minutes waiting before 
starting, he did not once utter a sound. 


‘ Speak for the dumb, ye that have tongues, 
Plead for the wronged, ye that have hearts, 
Arrest and overthrow of wrongs 
Are holiest of human arts. 
Who soothes a pang, or calms a grief, 
Or shields the innocent from wrong, 
Shall find in Heaven his sweet relief, 
And share with angels in their song.“ 
— M.C. J., Stoneham, Mass. 


Work Horse Parade. 


The Work Horse Parade takes place as usual on 
Memorial Day. A large number of entries have 
been made, and the procession of fine, well-cared-for 
horses, the cream of the city, promises to be of great 
Those of us whose 
eyes are always seeing the miserable and the neglect- 


interest to all who love horses. 


ed working horses hardly realize, until it is brought 
to our attention through the Work Horse Parade, 
how many horses there are whose owners pay atten- 
tion to the daily needs of these their faithful, 
indispensable servants, and have a pride in their 
fine appearance. 

A new class of horses is entered this year,— 
Happening to see this 
announcement in print on the very last day of en- 
try it occurred to the president of the Animal Res- 
cue League that Black Beauty, three years ago a 
badly broken down, lame and altogether miserable 
express horse purchased through our Horse Fund 
and kept at our Pine Ridge Home of Rest to re- 
cuperate, might be entered in that list, and we 
expect she will appear, driven by Edward DeCoste, 
the caretaker at Pine Ridge, who will probably be 
accompanied by one or two of his pet dogs. 

At the same time, and at this late hour, we have 
entered our ambulance horses, Rolf and Ready, 
whose driver, Joseph DeCoste, deserves 


) 


¢¢ 
Reconstructed Horses. 


much 


credit for the excellent condition these horses are 
in, despite the fact that they work every day and go 
long distances, covering the outlying districts of 
the city. These horses have not only the blessing 
of a kind driver, but an annual vacation of two weeks 
at Pine Ridge and frequent shorter opportunities 
for running and rolling when they go on Saturday 
to the same place and return Monday morning to 
their work. 


The number of animals received during the 
month of April was 635 dogs and 2565 cats (this 
includes puppies and kittens). Our veterinary 
doctor took 7 horses from auction or from owners 
and had them killed at or near the place of purchase. 

One horse, in too bad a condition to walk, was 
yet pronounced too good to be condemned to death, 
and Dr. Sullivan held up the horse in astable where 
he had been taken for three weeks before the owner 
could be induced to sell him. The intention was to 
take the horse into the country. The doctor de- 
clared he should not be moved even to the freight 
car unless in an ambulance; the owner weakened 
because of the expense and finally sold the horse, 
who was then put beyond the danger of further 
suffering. 


It cannot be too emphatically stated that 
more apes have died at the Zoological Gardens 
from sheer boredom, absolute lack of interest 
in their captivity, than have perished from the 
attacks of tuberculosis or intestinal disease.— 
Sir Harry Johnson. 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


In the pleasant work of humane education 
one of the most active workers is Mrs. Florence 
H. Suckling of Highwood, Romsey, England. 
George Bell & Sons of London, who have pub- 
lished many excellent books for humane educa- 
tion, have just published a little book of Mrs. 
Suckling’s that will be found most useful in 
school or Band of Mercy work, entitled, ‘‘The 
Brotherhood of Love. Stories of the Saints 
and their Animal Friends.’”’ It is a book of 
seventy pages and contains twenty-one short 
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stories of “‘ good men who, although they lived 
so long ago, and in what is called the Dark 
Ages, understood, perhaps better than we do, 
the divine command to love their neighbor, 
for they accepted the meaning of the word in its 
widest sense, believing it to include their neigh- 
bors in fur and feathers as surely as those of 
human kind.”’ | he 

To add to the interest of these stories Mrs. 
Suckling is having lantern slides prepared to 
illustrate them, which slides can be obtained 
from Messrs. Newton, 3 Fleet Street, London, 
as soon as they are ready. 

Mrs. Suckling, as we have before stated, has 
had lantern slides made to illustrate Old Jessie’s 
Christmas and Ben Hazzard’s Guests, both pub- 
lished by the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
Street, Boston, and Black Beauty. These 
slides are all for sale and can be sent safely to any 
address. 


George Bell & Sons, London, publish a unique 
book compiled by Frances E. White. The title 
is “The Animal Lover’s Birthday Book.” 
One page is devoted to quotations from different 
authors on the subject of considerate treatment 
of animals, and the opposite page has the days 
of the month. Itis avery appropriate birthday 
gift for anyone who is interested in humane 
treatment of animals. 


The report of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals for the 
year ending March 1, shows 10,892 complaints 
received, 51,415 animals examined, 340 prose- 
cutions and 306 convictions. A new drinking 
fountain was erected in South Boston. Be- 
quests and donations were received for the 
S. P. C. A. amounting to $72,330.00 and for the 
Humane Education Society, $21,533.22. Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley, successor to Mr. Angell, 
entered upon his duties as president of both 
societies the first of March. These societies 
are to be congratulated on getting such an 
earnest leader in the great cause they represent. 


Histories are more full of examples of the 
fidelity of dogs than of friends.—Pope. 


At the request of 
Mr. James Little, who 
had charge of the New 
England Kennel Club 
Me- 
chanics Hall, February 
22, 23, 24 and 25, the 
Animal Rescue League 
had a table of literature 
at the Show, and gave 


away many hundreds 
of humane leaflets, By CHEN TM AL 


cards and papers. The RESCUE LEAGUE. 
principal work at this 


Dog Show in 


CONDITION OF A LOST OR 
DESERTED ‘DOG FOUND 


table was getting signers for the following petition: 
To the New England Passenger Association, 
67 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

The undersigned, members of the New England 
Kennel Club, of the Animal Rescue League, and 
others who are owners and lovers of dogs, hereby 
petition your honorable body that cats or dogs 
under twenty-eight pounds may be transported in 
passenger cars, either by leash or in basket or bag; 
also that due provision be made in baggage cars or 
otherwise for the safe, humane and comfortable 
transportation of larger dogs, and that a more equit- 
able value return shall be made in case of loss. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


A pair of horses purchased two years ago by 
the Animal Rescue League for their dog ambu- 
lance had always worn the conventional blinders, 
or blinkers, as the English call them, but it was 
decided last winter to banish the blinders. The 
driver, a man devoted to his horses, feared it 
would cause much trouble to take away the 
blinders, particularly for the older horse, Ready, 
who is a very nervous animal. 

The experiment was tried and in two or three 
days was pronounced a success. In fact, Ready 
seems, 1f anything, less nervous and _ skittish 
than he did when wearing blinders. 


Many people do not realize how much suffer- 
ing is caused by blinders. As a horse begins 
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to go the downward road and gets into worse 
and worse hands everything relating to his 
comfort is affected. The same harness, whether 
it fits or not, is used for the successive horses 
that are used on the cheap suburban express 
routes, grocery stores, pedlars’ wagons, and the 
unfortunate horse, who in his advancing years 
needs to be made more instead of less comfort- 
able has blinders that flap about his eyes, or fit 
so closely they nearly blind him, or have sharp 
edges that press against the eye. The only 
possible good that blinders ever do is to protect 
the eyes from the whip lash when a cruel driver 
is lashing a weary old horse about the head. 

The statement often made that a nervous, 
easily frightened horse is saved from fear by 
having his eyes almost covered with blinders is 
an old-fashioned, unreasonable notion. Our 
experience with Ready has disproved this 
effectually. 


The following excellent advice to drivers has 
been printed on large posters for stables and 
postal cards for distribution by Mrs. Jeanette 
C. Ryder, who. is. doing such a fine work in 
Lavena seubar 

For pity see that the check-rein is loose; very 
loose. It makes us afraid, and hurts and in- 
jures us. 

Give us water often. 

Rest us a little while before we climb the hill. 

Do not overload us; we are willing to do all 
we can. 

Do not beat us; it is rarely necessary to use 
a whip. . 

Remember that we obey kind words more 
quickly than blows. 

Take care of our health and do not work us 
when we are sick. 

See that we are well shod. 

See that we have sufficient food and are fed 
regularly. 

Keep us in such good condition that you will 
be proud to drive us. 

See that the harness fits, and does not chafe 
sore and tender places. 

Remember that a rest of two weeks every 
year will make us more valuable. 


Have compassion about the blinders. See 


that they do not cover so closely our beautiful 
eyes that the lashes rub against them. This 
irtitates and frets us and injures our eyes. 

Open them so well that we can see as well as 
you. 

Keep us quiet and tranquil and we will have | 
more strength to pull the load. 

When stalled or bogged with a heavy load 
do not expect us to pull out by whipping us over 
the head and legs. We need our head to think 
with and our legs to pull with. 


On Lifting Cats and Rabbits. 

It is a mistaken idea that the proper way to 
lift a full grown cat is by the nape of its neck 
without supporting’ the lower part of its body 
with the other hand. It is true that the mother 
cat carries young kittens by grasping in her 
mouth the loose skin at the back of her off- 
spring’s neck, but a tiny kitten is a very different 
matter from a large cat, and, indeed, the only 
way to lift a kitten without squeezing or hurting 
its soft little body is to lift it by its neck. But 
after it has grown larger its own weight is too 
great to be supported by such a bit of skinand fur 
as is so grasped by the hand, and many a cat suf- 
fers perfect tortures by being held in this manner 
and is quite helpless to run or struggle, as in such 
a position certain of its muscles cannot be con- 
trolled, and it is absolutely at the mercy of its 
unconscious tormentor. 

The same rule should be chserved in lifting 
rabbits by their ears. ‘They should always be 
partially supported by the free hand and not 
allowed to dangle with their whole weight strain- 
ing from their large but necessarily delicate 
ears.— Watchword. 


The Cat and the Baby. 

Several physicians have investigated the 
ancient story that cats suck the breath of babies, 
and Dr. J. Rice Gibbs declares that the theory is 
ridiculous. Cats occasionally kill children, he 
declares, but they do it in a different fashion. 

‘“It has been stated that a cat’s nostrils are 
so formed as to make a perfect juncture with the 
nose of a baby,’’ said Dr. Gibbs, “‘ and that a 
little pressure would push them upward and 
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make thema perfect fit. Then 
the cat’s chin would rest over 
-and below the baby’s mouth, 
preventing it from opening to 
relieve the strangulation while 
the cat sucked its breath. That 
is allrot. The manner in which 
little children are killed by cats 
femtiewewecat looking for a 
warm place to curl up and sleep 
lies down upon the chest of a 
little child, and, being quite 
heavy — many cats are as 
heavy as little babies — simply 
crushes the breath out of the 
child’s lungs, and strangulation 
takes place, but not through 
sucking of the child’s breath. 

“ The idea that only black 
cats kill little babies is equally 
ridiculous. It is simply be- 
cause black cats are considered unlucky. In 
former times the black cat was considered the 
very genius of witchcraft. In those days when 
a baby died the blame was often fixed upon some 
hag who, the judges said, had sent a black cat 
to suck the baby’s breath. And often hag and 
cat suffered death at the stake. 

“ Evil omen is. still the cry in many parts of 
the world whenever a black cat approaches a 
cradle. Many persons are so superstitious that 
the appearance of a black cat in a sick room is 
considered equivalent to an announcement of 
approaching death. What could be more ab- 
surd? 

‘Mothers need not be afraid of cats, black, 
white or green, sucking their babies’ breath and 
murdering them. It is time that this popular 
fallacy should be exploded.’’ — New York World. 


The League was sent for to get a dog and cat 
that had been left in a cellar, deserted and 
starving. The dog, a collie, was so weak he 
was not conscious and our agent had to bring 
him to the League in his arms. The cat was 
only just alive. The people who deserted 
these animals cannot be traced. 


Friends IJ 


A WINTER SCENE FROM THE BUNGALOW. 


Bungalow Notes.— March. 

Those who call the country lonely have not 
found out the pleasure of entertaining the birds. 
This has been a dull, grey day but every hour 
of the day there have beencheerful guests flitting 
here and there about the bungalow; now I see 
a shower of birds lightly falling down on the 
board walk, or the bird table, or the rookery, 
and again a squirrel knocks at the window pane 
as he springs from a tree to the window sill where 
he has his own little shelf and box of food. The 
dogs occasionally stroll about the house 
seeking what little ‘‘ unconsidered trifles ’’ they 
can pick up,and there is life everywhere, happy, 
joyous life. I was going to say care-free, then 
I recalled how often the air is suddenly darkened 
with a cloud of birds making rapid flight up 
from the table, startled at some sight or sound, 
too slight for my less vigilant eyes and ears. 
Up they go, and in a minute or two back they 
come, and occasionally I see the cause. 

Today I looked out and saw about fifty 
visitors at one time, blue jays, sparrows, juncos, 
chickadees — the table, upper and lower, was 
covered, so was the ground beneath it and the 
board walk back of the house. Tino, the little 
red squirrel, was sitting at his table on the 
window sill, turning over in his little hand a 
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walnut almost as large as his head. Tina, his 
mate, was on a rock below, she being more timid. 
I left the window and took up a book fora 
few minutes, then looked again — not a sign of 
a bird or squirrel was to be seen, not a feather 
or aclaw on table, bush, or tree. 

For a moment I wondered at such a sudden 
and complete disappearance, then Isaw the cause 
sitting serenely below a cedar tree on a rock, his 
handsome head turned toward me. It was 
Spider, the black and white angora cat who 
lives below in the cottage and rarely pays us a 
visit. | : 

I opened the window and remonstrated with 
Spider. I told him to go home as fast as he 


could and let the birds come back. He under- 
stood me, for he is a very bright cat, and trotted 
off down the board walk, but it was a good half 
hour before the birds and the squirrels ven- 
tured back. 


This set me thinking. When Poodlums pays 
one of his frequent visits, the birds fly up but 
almost immediately return, hardly waiting to 
see him go away. Indeed, it was only yesterday 
that I saw him pass along the board walk, 
scattering the juncos who were at their lunch 
under the windows, then keep on, down the 
rocks, sniffing as he went, until he reached the 
bird table from which a cloud of sparrows and 
blue jays flew up, scolding, into the trees. Then 
his next movement was to climb deliberately up 
on the lower table and walk across it, the birds 


in the trees overhead protesting vigorously. 
Finding nothing there to suit his taste, he grad- 
ually oozed away, and before he was out of 
sight the birds came back. 

It was very different when Spider appeared. 
I doubt if this stately and aristocratic cat has 
ever caught a bird, certainly he has not caught 
one up here in our birds’ paradise, but his ap- 
pearance caused a veritable panic from which 
the birds hardly recovered that afternoon. Re- 
luctantly I was obliged to agree with the de- 
cision of the Man-of-the-Bungalow who, wish- 
ing to form a bird trust, declared against adopt- 
ing a cat, as she would prevent the birds from 
coming to visit him at all seasons of the year. 
Yet I do and will maintain that the killing of 
birds by cats has been greatly exaggerated. 
Where a cat has slain her hundreds, women, or 
their proxys, have slain their tens of thousands. 
All the same I would rather have Spider and 
Pearlie stay down in the cottage where they 
belong. 

The bird scholars, otherwise known as the 
ornithologists, tell us that the owl is very useful 
in catching mice. We have had one visit from 
an owl. There was a heavy rain storm one 
night and in the morning the Man-of-the- 
Bungalow, rousing from his sleep out on the 


‘veranda, saw to his surprise an owl resting inside 


the veranda at the opposite end from his bed. 
The man and the owl looked at each other. 
The man moved, the owl flew away, and as far 
as we know has not taken refuge under the 
veranda roof again, welcome though he or any 
other storm-tossed wanderer would be. 

When I lie awake at night in the hunting 
season ( and pretty much all seasons are hunting 
seasons in Dedham ) and hear the hounds mak- 
ing night hideous with their baying in the woods 
on the other side of Jenny’s Lane, I cannot 
help wishing I could give the poor, hunted fox 
a safe refuge until night is passed. Our six-foot 
close wire fence keeps the hunt from crossing 
our grounds and saves the pretty pair of par- 
tridges that have made a home for themselves 
in the peaceful enclosure of Pine Ridge; but 
although Edward, our caretaker, has put abun- 
dant food for them among the trees and rocks, 
yet the silly things fly over the fence every day 
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into the woods of death beyond, and probably 
will meet their fate before many days. 

The-Man-of-the-Bungalow says that when he 
was lying awake in the night last summer and 
heard the strangling cries of a hen, belonging to 
our neighbor who lives in the little red house 
across the lane, as a fox was running away with 
her he did not feel much like shielding the pretty 
foxes. 
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THE HUNT REVERSED. 


By permission of Harper’s Magazine. 


The man (not the Man-of-the-Bungalow, 
thank Heaven) hunts the fox and enjoys it; 
the fox hunts the hen because he is very hungry; 
the hen searches the field for grasshoppers and 
bugs. What a chain of destruction! What a 
weary world! 

It makes me sorrowful.to think how many 
things there are that must be killed; but killing 
for necessity is one thing and killing for sport 
another. The farmer must be protected, and 
the foxes must be killed, but it can be done 
quickly and mercifully, not with the fiendish 
trap or the prolonged torture of the hunt. 

I don’t know whether I feel most amused or 
most disgusted when men say and write that 
the foxes enjoy having the dogs chase them. 
A man may be a good runner and may enjoy 
showing his fleetness of foot, but let him know 
that he is being chased to his death — how would 
helike that? There is a kind of salve that some 
people use to plaster over their consciences with. 
If this salve were bought and sold, an immense 
fortune would be acquired by the dealer in it.— 


ae, S. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


There will be a Visitors’ Day at Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses, Saturday, May 21st, 
front lle N antile7 be: th pleasantmif not 
the first pleasant week day. 

The special work of the Home of Rest is giving 
vacations to working horses needing a few weeks 
rest. We take lame horses, tired horses, and 
horses with sore backs and shoulders that can 
be got into condition for work by a few weeks’ 
rest and good care. If we do not take them, 
their owners, being poor men, often put them in 
auction and replace them with fresher horses. 
Forty-five horses have been given vacations at 
Pine Ridge. 

A concert will be given at 3.30 in the Bungalow 
under the management of Miss Katharine Foote. 
Tickets for one dollar may be procured at the 
headquarters of the League, or from Miss Foote, 
Bridge Street, Dedham, after May 10. 

Refreshments will be served on the grounds 
at small cost. Friends who are willing to send 
or bring donations of sandwiches, cake or 
flowers, please notify Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
51 Carver Street. 


Directions for Trains and Electric Cars 
By Electric Car 


Electric cars marked Needham, leave Forest 
Hills elevated station on the hour and half hour. 
Leave the car at Pine Street, Dedham, which 
is five minutes’ ride beyond the Charles River 
bridge. Fare five cents to the bridge, and five 
from there to Pine Street. The house is the 
third on the right on Pine Street, about six 
minutes’ walk from the car. 

Time by electric and surface cars from Boston 
to Pine Ridge about 55 minutes. 


By Steam Train 


In the following time-table the trains most 
convenient for visitors to Pine Ridge are given. 
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Carriages are always waiting at the station, 
fare 25c. Distance, one mile. 

Boston to Dedham by way of Forest Hulls, 
Roslindale and West Roxbury — 9.18. 9.48, 
10487-1148, AS Mee 24 See Sel ool. 
3.48, 4.18, 4.48 P. M. 

Boston to Dedham by way of Hyde Park and 
Réeadvillé—=— 9A) Cll oes eevee Oe Bales: 
4.45 P.M. 

Dedham to Boston, by way of Forest Hills, 
Roslindale and West Roxbury — 11.42 A. M.; 
1242 01512) 2423 he el 2 4d De eee al 
PANE 

Dedham to Boston by way of Hyde Park and 
Readville — 12.11, 2.11, 4.11, 6.15-P. M. 

Time 25 minutes to 35 minutes on train. 

Time is given from South Terminal. 
Bay 4 minutes later. 


Back 


The long-anticipated event, the Benefit by 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, has taken place and for 
downright enjoyment and success from every 
other point of view has exceeded our expecta- 
tions. The Benefit took place on Thursday 
afternoon, May 5, in the Hollis Street Theatre, 
and the program, which was very tastefully got 
up by the committee in charge, was as follows: 

Mrs. Fiske, supported by members of the 
Manhattan Company, in the Fourth Act of 
Becky Sharp. 

Recitations by Mr. Holbrook Blinn, €arca- 
sonne and The Convict’s Christmas Eve. 

Monologues by Beatrice Herford, Choosing 
the Wall Paper and The Telephone Girl at the 
Pay Station. 

Mrs. Fiske and her Company in the Fourth 
Act of Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 

The Pierean Sodality of Harvard University, 
Chalmers Clifton, conductor, gave excellent 
music before, between and after the acts. 

It is not necessary here to comment on such 
well-known talent as that of Mrs. Fiske or Bea- 
trice Herford, but the repeated and prolonged 
applause showed the appreciation of the large 
audience. 

During the performance large bouquets of 
roses from the managing committee and sweet 
peas and ferns from the president and directors 
of the League were presented to Mrs. Fiske and 
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Miss Herford. A modest little bunch of wild 
flowers and apple blossoms was sent up with 
the following note which may have been lost 


sight of in the larger presentations: 
Most Dear and Kind Lady: 

With all our hearts we thank you and bless you, and all 
those associated with you in this Benefit, for your goodness 
to us, and we venture to send you this little token of our grati- 
tude which we know you will not despise, as it is all we can 
give. 

‘These wild flowers come from the pastures where our once 
sore and weary feet have trod and found healing and rest. 
The apple blossoms come from the orchard where the tender, 
sweet grass we enjoy so much in the stable is cut and made 
into such hay as we have not tasted since we were young and 
happy colts, enjoying a few brief years of freedom. 

When we enter the new paddocks now to be fenced in for 
us, and when, during the hot summer days, we can drink 
freely from the watering troughs provided for us inthese pad- . 
docks, we will bless you and all those who have worked so 
generously with you for increasing our comfort and giving a 
chance for more of the horses that need so much a little respite 
from their toil to enter this Home of Rest. 

Yours very gratefully, 
BLACK BEAUTY. 

Once a broken-down express horse, in behalf of all the 
other horses at Pine Ridge and all that are to come. 


The great-success of this Benefit must be a 
source of happiness to all who are interested in 
the work the League is doing for horses, and par- 
ticularly gratifying to the Managing Committee 
whose splendid efforts led on to this success. 
The Committee who had charge were as follows: 

Mrs. William: H. Dunbar, Chairmangeyire: 
John G. Palfrey, Secretary; Mr. Charles A. 
Cushman, Treasurer; Miss Sarah W. Battelle, 
Mrs. George E. Burgess, Mrs. Walter A. L. 
Bazeley, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. Gardner 
Bradley, Mrs. William R. Castle, Jr., Miss Mar- 
garet Codman, Mrs. Edward L. Rantoul, Mrs. 
John C. Fairchild, Mrs. Richard G. Wadsworth, 
Mr. Theodore L. Nance, Mrs. Alfred R. Weld. 

The committee was ably assisted by Miss 
Pauline Sawyer, of Radcliffe; Mr. John Weare, 
of The Harvard Medical School; John S. Reed, 
President of Harvard Cosmopolitan Club; James 
C. Savery, President of Harvard Dramatic Club. 

The Head Usher was Miss Evelyn Thayer, 
assisted by the Misses Charlotte Allen, Dorothy 
Ball, Madelaine Dixon, S. Margaret Stackpole, 
Dorothy Mandell, Julia H. Shepley, Mary D. 
Pierce, Grace Stackpole, Katherine V. Parker, 


‘Elizabeth Parker, Margaret DeFord, Nora F. 


Thayer. 
Mrs. John C. Fairchild was in charge of 
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flowers, assisted by Mrs. Alfred Codman, Mrs. 
Robert J. Clark, Mrs. William B. Rogers, Mrs. 
Clarence Denny, Miss Eleanora Sears, Miss 
utlica Clark. 

To this Committee the president and directors 
of the Animal Rescue League tender their 
sincere gratitude for the valuable assistance 
rendered, and cordially invite them to visit the 
work they have helped so efficiently. 


Cats Boarded 


Large, sunny runs and home comforts 
given your pet. 

Let him enjoy his vacation while 
you enjoy yours. 


LILLIAN WHITNEY 


58 Plympton Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge 


Pussy Willow House 


An ideal home in the country for small pets 
where they may enjoy the freedom of the house, 
the old stable with its hay-lofts, and large, pleasant 
yards. 


Best of care. Thirty minutes from Boston. 


MARION P. FROST 
Wayland, Mass. - - Telephone, Wayland 34 


DR. A. C. 
DANIELS’ 
/DOG and CAT 


REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. 
Any RikerzJaynes Store can furnish them, 
and books free on Horse, Dog, Cat and 
Cow. Ask for them—Daniels’. i 


The Brookline Hospital for Animals 
VILLAGE SQUARE, BROOKLINE 


Telephone Connection 


FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE GLINIG cf'rwe' rose 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay. el. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the 
best care that veterinary skill can provide. Everything 
new, modern and complete. Outdoor exercising yards, 
private wards, operating room, constant attendance. 
Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 
DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST 


VISIT THE 


Back Bay Veterinary Hospital 


(Formerly Lyman Hospital for Animals) 


332 Newbury Street 


and see a Sanitarium in which you will feel perfectly 
safe in boarding your animals. 

Incidentally, you will learn why our terms are higher 
than elsewhere. 

Operations on all animals a specialty. 

Out calls given prompt attention. 


Telephone, 2200 Back Bay 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 Office Hours: 3 to6 P. M. Daily 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326-2328 Washington st, 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal Station 


All grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, 
from the least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered 
oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 
steel, outside and inside cases. ‘The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


BY WILLIAM J. LONG 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR’ WAYS OF THE WOOD FOLK 
NORTHERN TRAILS WILDERNESS WAYS 
SECRETS OF THE WOODS WOOD FOLK AT SCHOOL 


HIS famous series of nature books describes the life 
of the wild animals and birds not only of our woods 
and fields but also of the great northern wildere 

ness. The books are written in Mr. Long’s most syme 
pathetic, fascinating way, which appeals to the reader 
and brings him close to the essential truths of nature. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO . LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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fin Peer Mni|  SPRATT’s 
OLD GRIST MILL|.....2RR8 CAKES 


DOG BREAD Ls 


Improves and Strengthens ade 

the Digestive Organs a 
Produces Health and Vigor OAD 
A Food Your Dog Will Like |  speciauy prepacea for Terien end lcinen Aen aliay 


Eaten with avidity they are easily digested, make bone 
and muscle, and not fat, thus insuring the true Terrier 
qualities of energy and action. 

Send stamp for ‘‘ DOG CULTURE,” which contains 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET much valuable information. 
FREE—— SPRATT’S PATENT (A.M.) LTD. 
Factory and Chief Offices at Newark, N. J. 
Depots at 


PO ; ; ER & WRIGHTINGTON San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio Montreal, Canada 


Res. Superintendents at Chicago, and Boston, Mass. 


Cc h a rl estown re a rive aSsS&. | Factories also in Berlin, Germany, and London, England 


THE WOODBERRY PRESS, BOSTON. 


